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CRITICAL NOTES 



THE LEIDEN CONGRESS FOR THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 

Leiden is ever memorable to Americans as the city of refuge of the 
Pilgrim fathers, where John Robinson prepared his flock for the " May- 
flower" migration. Its university is dear to every friend of liberty, 
because founded immediately after and in commemoration of the 
heroic defense of the city which forms so splendid a chapter in the Rise 
of the Dutch Republic. Scholars look to it in addition as the university 
of Grotius and Scaliger, of Kuenen and Tiele, the first in the world to 
found a chair of the history of religion. 

It was an appropriate decision, therefore, of the last quadrennial 
International Congress for the History of Religion, held at Oxford in 
1908, that its next session — the fourth — should be at Leiden. 

Thither were gathered on September 9 to 13 some three hundred 
workers in the various fields of research in this branch of social psychol- 
ogy, subdividing into ten sections for the discussion respectively of 
(1) Primitive Religions and General Method, (2) Chinese and Japanese 
Religions, (3) Egypt, (4) The Semites, (5) Islam, (6) India and Iran, 
(7) Greco-Roman Religion, (8) Celtic, Germanic and Slavic Religions, 
(9) Malayan and Polynesian Religions, (10) Christianity. 

Many were the gracious acts of hospitality on the part of the national 
and municipal government, the officers and students of the university, 
and individuals connected with these, or themselves in attendance at 
the Congress. Special trains and boats were provided by the state for 
excursions to places of interest in the vicinity. Receptions were given 
in the ancient Stadhuis, with speeches of welcome by the mayor and 
other local dignitaries. Badges were supplied which gave to members 
free use of the local and suburban electric transportation system. An 
open-air concert was provided in the gardens of the Zomerzorg by the 
municipal orchestra, whose music also enlivened other public festivities, 
while every successive day had its luncheons and dinners given for smaller 
and larger groups of delegates assembled through considerations of 
kindred scientific interest. Not the least enjoyable of these social 
events was the daily afternoon tea in the Botanical Gardens of the 
university where visitors were received by a committee of ladies and 
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could walk in the shrubbery beside winding lagoons of the canal, or 
inspect the conservatories with their wonders of East Indian flora. Even 
the students of the university took their part, in spite of the fact that the 
Congress assembled of necessity in the midst of the summer vacation. 
It was on the evening of their arrival (Monday) that the city's guests 
were escorted to the sound of music through the streets draped with 
banners and brilliant with electric lights to the mayor's reception in the 
Stadhuis. The following evening (Tuesday) delegates and friends of 
both sexes assembled a second time in the "Minerva," or students' club, 
where music, speeches, and entertainment had the more informal, 
convivial, character distinctive of student life everywhere. Mutual 
acquaintance, not mere interchange of scientific views, was the object 
of coming these many thousands of miles. It was no mere useless 
display or luxury, therefore, which provided so bountifully for social 
intercourse and enjoyment. 

The formal sessions of the Congress opened under the direction of 
the "Committee of Honor" representing the national government in the 
great hall of the municipal palace (Stadszaal). Prince Henry, the titular 
head and "Patron" of the Congress, was detained by illness, and the 
address of welcome was delivered instead by the first of the three "Honor- 
ary Presidents," the Ministers of the Interior, of Foreign Affairs, and of 
the Colonies. It was responded to by the venerable President of the 
Committee of Organization and Chairman of the Congress, the veteran 
leader in its field of research, Chantepie de la Saussaye. French being 
the official language of the Congress for its public communications, one 
had opportunity to admire not only the clearness of insight and sym- 
pathetic attitude of an enlightened ministry, but the ease and grace with 
which cultured sons of the Netherlands employ a foreign tongue. To 
many who listened to successive impromptu addresses of the venerable 
President, French must have appeared to be his mother tongue, as it 
obviously is that of his father's name. Yet in the sessions of the Con- 
gress for purposes of critical debate, the most exacting of all demands, 
Chantepie de la Saussaye chose German, while in conversation with 
those of English birth he used their native tongue with scarcely less of 
ease and fluency. This proficiency, rare as it seems among American 
scholars, was rather typical than exceptional, the sessions of the various 
sections being conducted indifferently in the three languages, a paper 
in German, for example, being frequently debated in both French and 
English, and the presiding officer using whichever language was employed 
by the speaker from the floor. Only Dutch was not admitted, which 
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left our hosts somewhat at a disadvantage, nearly all others being allowed 
the use of their native tongue. A millennium ago Latin would have 
been the inevitable single recourse of all under similar conditions. Two 
millenniums ago it would have been Greek. Is the medium of scholarly 
interchange for the future to be polyglot; or Esperanto ? 

Accredited delegates of the various governments were presented at 
the close of the formal addresses in an adjoining room, and the formal 
opening exercises of the Congress were thus concluded. 

The mornings- of Wednesday and Thursday and the afternoons of 
Tuesday and Thursday were occupied by the sessions of the separate 
sections in various halls of the university. Wednesday afternoon and 
Friday morning were set apart for general sessions of the Congress, 
while Friday afternoon was devoted to the excursion to Rotterdam and 
Vlaardingen offered by the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer Hollandais 
and the Municipality of Rotterdam, followed in the evening by the 
farewell dinner at the Hotel des Deux Villes at the Hague given by the 
Committee of Organization. 

One can hardly praise too highly the forethought and skill of the 
management. In a larger city where commercial interests predominate 
the gathering of a few hundred savants would have been an event of far 
less significance. At Leiden other affairs were made subordinate to the 
Congress, and its reception was marked by a dignity and taste corre- 
sponding to the well-ordered system and painstaking forethought of 
the Committee of Management. 

The opening general session of the Congress on Tuesday morning 
has already been described. Its closing session on Friday morning had 
a corresponding, though less formal character, the principal business, 
aside from votes of thanks and appreciation, being the appointment 
of new officers and committees, and the consideration of invitations for 
the entertainment of the Congress at the session of 1916. The three 
invitations received, (1) from the University of California, (2) from the 
University and Municipality of Heidelberg and (3) from the royal, 
municipal, and academic authorities in the city of Rome, were referred 
to the Committee of Organization. The general session on Wednesday 
afternoon was devoted to an illustrated lecture in the city theater by 
M. E. Guimet, founder and director of the Musee Guimet in Paris, 
on Egypto-Roman Symbolism. M. Guimet exhibited three series of 
excellent and well-chosen lantern-slides. The endless convoluted line, 
employed in Buddhist as well as Egyptian and Roman art as a symbol 
of infinity was one example of the pervasiveness of religious symbolism 
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among various peoples at different periods. Another example was 
afforded in a series of slides exhibiting in various stages of transition the 
transformations and combinations of Khonsu and Horus in Ptolemaic 
and later Egyptian art. A third series exhibited various modifications 
of the Egyptian knot or ankh, as the symbol of eternity or immortality, 
developing ultimately into the symbol of wreath and cross, or cross and 
crown in Christian art. 

If criticism be allowable of so difficult a task as that of the Program 
Committee, it would seem to be most reasonably directed at the meager- 
ness of provision for interesting and enlightening the general public; 
for on such a subject as the history of religion the intelligent public is 
peculiarly, almost pathetically, ready to be interested and enlightened. 
Gatherings of the character of the quadrennial Congress have a certain 
value as an opportunity for bringing scientific workers into direct contact 
with one another, though it is easy to overestimate the value of the 
opportunity thus afforded for the criticism of technical papers, which 
usually require to be studied under the library lamp. But this is not 
the only, nor even perhaps the chief, occasion for international scientific 
congresses. They should serve to promote a just and intelligent appre- 
ciation by the interested public of what scientific authority is really 
doing. The discriminating public should get from them a better idea 
of what is known or may be known in the science concerned, as dis- 
tinguished from pseudo-science. It would seem practicable on occa- 
sion of international congresses to make a larger use of the general 
sessions than is often the case, give less room to pure ceremonial and 
formality and the transaction of business, and give the sanction and 
indorsement of the whole body to some few selected representatives 
qualified to speak to the wider public both authoritatively and effectively. 
At the Leiden Congress the only effort in this direction was the illustrated 
lecture of M. Guimet. 

Of the papers presented in the separate sections our notice must of 
necessity be brief in the extreme. As usual, where the selective powers 
of the Program Committee are very limited, they covered a wide range 
of value, and were rarely adapted in choice of subject to the audience 
one might expect at this rather than any other gathering of scientists 
in the same field. Most will undoubtedly appear in extenso in the 
particular technical journals devoted to their specific subjects, and all 
will be edited by the Committee on Publication for the official Transac- 
tions of the Congress, giving the public access to their contents either 
directly or indirectly. Our report therefore, can be scarcely more than 
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by title, and will be limited to a selection. 1 To section i were given by 
assignment of the Program Committee the few discussions presented in 
the important field, specially appropriate to the character of the gather- 
ing, of Methodology. Count Goblet d'Alviella had the perspicacity 
to appreciate this demand, and met it with an address on the "Recipro- 
cal Services to Be Rendered Respectively by the Historical and the 
Comparative Method in the Science of Religions." This was largely in 
answer to the volume of Foucart La mSthode comparative, showing that 
the religions of primitive peoples should also be studied, and not those 
only of the Egyptians and other civilized peoples, for light upon the data 
of religious history. 

Of general character was also the address of K. T. Preuss before the 
same section, on "The Religious Basis of Exogamy," denying an acci- 
dental origin for the abhorrence of incest and similar psychological 
developments, and attributing them to the primitive idea of a magic 
unity subsisting between members of a conceptual group. 

The striking address of A. Titius on "The Origin of the Belief in 
God" discussed various theories, rejecting those which assume a high 
form of belief at the outset, but leaving room for a wide range of factors 
among various peoples. These factors included Nature-myths and the 
quest of causes for special events; but mere magic is to be distinguished 
from the services of divinities, which alone deserves to be called religion. 

The secretary of the Congress, A. Bertholet of Basel, discussed 
"The Conception of Atonement in Religion," and there were contribu- 
tions of more restricted scope, among which may be mentioned that by 
Miss M. A. Owen on "The Rain-Gods of the American Indians," and 
that by V. Gronbeck of Copenhagen on "Soul or Mana," i.e., person- 
ality v. vital dynamic in primitive belief. 

Sections 2 and 6 held their sessions jointly. Among the leading 
addresses may be mentioned that of W. de Visser of Leiden on "The 
Bodhisatwa (Saint) Ti-tsang (Jizo) in China and Japan." This 
legendary character affords a typical example of religious syncretism 
in the attributes and worship accorded him (or her) among Buddhists 
and Taoists in China since the fifth century A.D., and in Japan, as 
Shogun Jizo, since the twelfth. 

J. S. Speyer of Leiden reported on manuscripts acquired by the 
Dutch in Java in 1894, including a Mahayana Catechism (Sanghyang 

1 For reports of addresses in other sections than his own (section 10) the present 
writer is largely dependent on the reports in Theol. Liz., XXXVII, 20 (September 
28, 1912). 
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Kamahayanikan) showing correspondence with Tibetan sources and an 
intentional syncretism. P. Masson-Oursel of Paris discussed the 
"Three Embodiments of Buddha," Dharmakaya, Samboghakaya, 
Nirmanakaya. U. Pestalozza of Milan gave reasons for holding to 
"An Iranian Source for the Ethiopic Text of the Book of Enoch." Other 
papers were those by Perthold of Prague on " Gara and Giri, Obsolete 
Gods of the Sinhalese," by Jahn of Bremen on the Puranas, by Oltra- 
mare of Geneva on "Relations between Ethics and Dogma in Bud- 
dhism," and by W. L. Hare of Derby comparing "Brahman and 
Buddhistic Systems of Meditation." 

Sections 4 and 5 also combined their sessions. Most nearly methodo- 
logical was the paper of Mr. S. A. Cook of Cambridge (England) entitled 
"The Significance of the Old Oriental Religions for the History of 
Religion." The argument, however, was for the separate study of 
three connected lines of development in religion: (1) the biologic- 
psychological, (2) that determined by historical environment, (3) the 
rational. The "old Oriental" religions cited as a field for this study 
were those of "Palestine and Syria." 

Morris Jastrow of Philadelphia covered a wide field, but with his 
customary accuracy and thoroughness, in a comparison of "Babylonian, 
Etruscan, and Chinese Divination." For Babylonian divination, 
inspection of the liver is one characteristic, this organ being regarded 
as the seat of the soul and hence a mirror of reality. Another char- 
acteristic method is astrology. A third is that from monstrous births. 
Liver inspection appears practiced under like forms among Etruscans 
and Greeks. Astrological texts have been demonstrated by Bezold as 
in use among Greeks, and Berosus reports a school of astrology in Cos. 
In Etruria also we have traces independent of Greco-Roman influence, 
of astrology; moreover Cicero attests the existence there of a form of 
divination from monstrous births closely corresponding to the Baby- 
lonian. Even in Chinese astrology there are probable traces of connec- 
tion with Babylonia. 

C. Bezold of Heidelberg presented a new method of determining 
the antiquity of Babylonian astronomy from an investigation of the 
"Pantheon of the Astrological Cuneiform Texts." These are for the 
present late, derived from the library of Assurbanipal. They afford 
but a single mention of any Sumerian divinity, none of the period of 
Hammurabi, and comparatively few of the period of the Sargonidae. 
Inferences from the place of favor given to Ishtar, goddess of Nineveh, 
would point to the period of Sennacherib. Jastrow, in the debate, 
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pointed to evidences of transcription from older texts of the time of 
Hammurabi in the obsolete fuller forms of writing exhibited in some of 
the Assurbanipal tablets, and warned against too hasty inferences. 

C. H. Becker of Hamburg discussed the history of Mohammedan 
worship, tracing the development of the mosque from a general place of 
assembly into a house of worship. The date 856 a.d. marks the last 
appearance of a civil governor in the pulpit of the Imam. In the cultus 
and festal observances of Islam innumerable borrowings from Chris- 
tianity are to be found. 

Nicholson of Cambridge exhibited "The Goal of Muhammedan 
Mysticism" as a mystic Nirvana; not annihilation, but merging of the 
individual in God by progressive stripping off of the earthly through 
elimination of passion and of personal will. M. Horten of Bonn found 
" Philosophy and Religion in Islam " to be not in conflict, as might be 
expected from the extreme type of Mohammedan doctrine as to revela- 
tion, but in close alliance and harmony. M. Hartmann of Berlin 
reported on Islam in China, where a close connection has been found 
with Confucianism. E. Littmann of Strassburg illustrated from the 
cult of the Bedawy saint Ahmed how pre-Christian, Christian, and 
Jewish themes are perpetuated in modern Mohammedan saint-worship. 
S. A. Fries of Stockholm added to our knowledge of "Temples to Yahweh 
outside Palestine" by a description of some in actual use today among 
the Jews of Tunisia and Abyssinia. Other papers of value in sections 4 
and 5 we must pass unmentioned. 

In section 7, J. Toutain of Paris presented two addresses. "The 
Sacred Caverns of Greek and Roman Antiquity" were shown to have 
been seats of popular worship of immemorial antiquity that even today 
is not wholly extinct. The semi-bestial forms given to some of these 
cave-gods form a characteristic trait perhaps occasioned by the fact 
that the cavern in many cases would be the lair of wild beasts. From 
this rude antiquity to "The Worship of the Ptolemies in the Island of 
Cyprus" was a long stride, but not more sudden than the explorer finds 
himself obliged to take in Mediterranean lands. Inscriptions afford 
a conception of this Hellenistic cult in Cyprus which prefigures the 
emperor-worship of Roman times. W. N. Bates of Philadelphia gave 
evidence under the title " Some Aegean Survivals in Greek Religion as 
Seen in Vase Painting" of the influence in classical times of pre-Hellenic 
ideas. L. Farnell of Oxford traced "Hero-Cults in Greece" in some 
cases to the influence of the epos; instance: Mourning rites of Greek 
women in Southern Italy for Achilles. W. Weber of Groningen showed 
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how Greek popular belief in gnomes that give fertility to the soil 
encountered in Greco-Roman Egypt a similar more fully developed 
faith. R. Wtinsch of Konigsberg emphasized the value of the Egyptian 
magic papyri in their syncretistic character as sources for the history 
of Hellenistic religion. K. H. E. de Jong of the Hague described "The 
Doctrine of the Astral Body among Neo-Platonists." There were also 
important papers by Director B. Carter of Rome on "The Problem of 
the Rex Sacrorum," by Pettazoni on " Origins of Religion in Sardinia," 
and others, for which we must refer the reader to the Transactions. 

The opening address of section 8 was delivered by Professor B. 
Symons of Groningen commending the evolutionary method of study 
and reminding his hearers of the appearance just one hundred years 
ago of the first work of Jacob Grimm in the field of the history of religion 
"Irmenstrasse und Irmensaule." 

Germanic, Celtic, and Slavic religious ideas were discussed by a 
group of speakers including R. M. Meyer of Berlin, who discussed 
"Theophoric and Theriophoric Names among the Germanic Tribes." 
Names compounded with the name of Odin, for example, are rare. Its 
place is taken by that of the sacred animal, "raven," "wolf," or the like. 
R. Van der Meulen of Leiden described the Lithuanian belief in Veles, 
or ghosts, and necromancy. J. A. McCulloch of Bridge of Allan spoke 
on "The Celtic Conception of the Future Life." The classical writers, 
Caesar, Diodorus Siculus, and Valerius Maximus show it to have been 
unlike the Pythagorean transmigration doctrine, and independent of the 
Greco-Roman. The underworld was peopled by souls "clothed upon" 
with either their own or else new bodies. It was not gloomy and 
dismal, but cheerful and joyous. We mention finally the paper of A. G. 
Van Hamel of Middelburg on "Druidism in Ireland," who warned 
us against being misled by the Roman writers, and the later Irish texts 
influenced by them, into the idea of the Druids as a great priestly caste 
having their chief seat in the British Isles. In the oldest Irish texts 
the "Druids" are wholly wanting, or appear only as magicians. 

Section 10 had but one paper of a general or methodological character, 
that of the present writer entitled " Baur's Theory of Christian Origins 
from the Viewpoint of Comparative Religion." The contention was 
that a restatement of this theory is required, showing that the transition 
from the Petrine to the Pauline type of gospel was a change of quality 
even more than of extension. Pauline Christianity is not merely univer- 
salized, but Hellenized, Judaism. C. Clemen of Bonn showed conversely 
in his paper on "The Influence of the Mysteries on Primitive Chris- 
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tianity" that we are in danger of overrating the early effect of these 
religions. Drastic influence from them was not felt until the period of 
second-century Gnosticism. 

E. von DobschUtz of Breslau distinguished between the "Com- 
munion with God" sought in heathen, specially Hellenistic, mysteries, 
and that of faiths resting on Judaism. The former was physical and 
mystical, the later moral, a subjugation of the will. G. Kriiger of 
Giessen vindicated the authenticity of the passage, Matt. 16:17-19, on 
the primacy of Peter, against Grill and Schnitzer, showing it to be in 
keeping with the general late character of this Gospel. F. C. Cony- 
beare of Oxford maintained against Lightfoot, Zahn, and others that the 
"Judaizers and Docetae in the Ignatian Epistles" are two separate 
classes, not merely one heresy under different aspects. C. W. Emmet, 
also of Oxford, discussed "The Bearing of Eschatology on the Ethics 
of the Gospel," denying the applicability of the "Interimsethik" theory. 
I Cor., chap. 7 is the only example in the New Testament of eschato- 
logical motives applied to the duties of the family. F. C. Burkitt of 
Cambridge and K. Lake of Leiden had papers on passages from Josephus. 
Burkitt came to the defense of the references to Christ, generally rejected 
as spurious or recast by Christian scribes. Lake drew inferences from 
Josephus' report of Antipas' execution of the Baptist unfavorable to the 
received "Chronology of the Gospels." If the people regarded the 
disaster to Antipas' army in 36 a.d. as a divine judgment on the murderer 
of the prophet, the crime must be dated shortly before. The inference, 
involving a conjectural emendation of Gal. 2:1 {revaapmv vs. Saca- 
Tta-adpiov) was vigorously contested in the discussion. G. A. Van den 
Bergh van Eysinga argued for a second-century type as " The Gnosticism 
Antagonized in Revelation." The number of the beast in Rev. 13:18 
is based on the gnostic ogdoad being a Pythagorean cumulative number of 
the type 1+2+3+4= 10. Examples are found in a graffito in Pompeii 
and in John 21:11 (153 = 1+2 .... 17 the number intended (?) 
in Acts 2:9 f.); 666 = 1+2 .... 36, and 36 = 1+2 .... 8. K. 
Lincke of Jena sought an authentic characterization of the apostle 
Peter in the Kijpvy/ta Hirpov. 

P. Alphandery of Paris gave two papers. In certain texts of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries migrations of animals are looked upon 
as "Signs of the Crusades." Also "Messianism in the Latin Middle 
Ages" has a ritual perpetuating the apocalyptic eschatology, a baptism 
of " the king of the last days " and sacrament celebrated by him. 

Definitive results can hardly be expected from comparison of such 
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widely diverse themes. We may well believe, however, that the sense 
of fellowship in a common aim and purpose has been promoted. It is 
no small matter to realize how great a number of scholars in all lands 
are consciously co-operating in the study of the history of religion. 

Benjamin W. Bacon 
Yale Divinity School 



ANOTHER CASE OF DISCIPLINE IN THE PRUSSIAN CHURCH 

The state church of Prussia is again in a turmoil of controversy over 
the action of its Supreme Consistory (Oberkirchenrat), in dismissing from 
service one of its liberal pastors, G. Traub, of Dortmund. His case had 
gone through two lower courts, with increasing severity of judgment, 
before it was finally settled by the highest ecclesiastical court in the state 
church, which meted out the extreme penalty of the law — dismissal from 
service without pension (Dienstentlassung). 

This is the second chapter in the struggle between conservatives and 
liberals in the Prussian church, and grew out of the first. Just one year 
before the condemnation of Traub, Pastor Jatho, of Cologne, was 
condemned by the same court and sentenced to suspension from pastoral 
service with a pension. 1 Both pastors come from the Westphalian 
provinces, where the liberal element is strong, active, and defiant; and 
both are fellow-members of the liberal society, the "Friends of Evan- 
gelical Freedom," with headquarters at Cologne. Pastor Jatho chose 
Pastor Traub for his attorney and defender before the Supreme Consis- 
tory, and it was due very largely to his activities in this service that he 
gave the offense which led to his own condemnation. 

There was, however, this difference in the two cases: Jatho was 
condemned for heretical opinions, while Traub was condemned for 
freedom of speech in criticizing the church authorities for their action 
against Jatho. They found him guilty of conduct injurious to his office 
as a pastor. The decision of the Consistory is summarized in the 
Chronik der Christtichen Welt, in part as follows: 2 

The violation of his official oath, with which the accused is charged, has to 
do with his conduct outside of his official acts, his public and literary activity. 
Indeed, the violation was not found in the fact of these activities but in their 
method, especially in the way in which he has criticized the state church, its 
authorities and institutions. 

1 See "The New Prussian Heresy Law," American Journal of Theology, April, 191 2. 

2 Chronik der Christtichen Welt, September 26, 191 2, pp. 478-82. 



